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EDITORIAL GOOD WISHES. 

Tue recent issue of the Jubilee Number of 
Notes and Queries having brought the editor 
into communication, more or less close and 
personal, with some to whom individually he 
was the mere shadow of a name, and having 
elicited manifestations of toleration and even 
of sympathy, by which he has been flattered 
and a he feels justified in taking the 
opportunity of the first number of the New 
Year to wish his contributors a full share of 
the privileges and blessings with which, in 
spite of a not too propitious outset, he is 
fain to hope it is charged. His indebted- 
ness to those who make his post enviable 
and his labours light is not to be expressed. 
Should even his aspirations be of no effect, 
the attitude of benevolence—to use the word 
in its classical sense—is like that of devotion 
or prayer, good in itself, and is a_ step 
(the longest that can be taken) towards its 
own fulfilment. For congratulations on the 
arrival of a new century he has still twelve 
months to wait. That fact, simple as it is, 
is not obvious to all. To him — to most of 


That an imperial rescript should put one 
great and energetic country a year in advance 
of its neighbours, though a little surprising in 
modern days, is not unprecedented. On the 
other side of the land over which this imperial 
doctor or scientist holds sway is a country in 
which a calendar other than ours prevails. 
The same holds true of Turkey, and once held 
true of Republican France. To add to the 
complexity of calendars seems a subject for 
regret. At any rate, in presence of conflict- 
ing authorities—imperial, ecclesiastical, or 
attitude coincides with that of 
alileo when, striking the earth with his foo 
he said, or is reputed to have said, “E pur si 
muove.” It is still the nineteenth century, 
= the Editor at a will wait for a time 
1e may never see before congratulating his 

readers on the advent of the twentieth, ‘ 


THE ORIGIN OF YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


In connexion with the decision of the 
Government, announced on 20 December last, 
to recruit a new mounted infantry force for 
service in South Africa from the ranks of the 
Yeomanry, it may be interesting to place on 
record the fact that it is to the great Suffolk 
agriculturist Arthur Young that we owe the 
inception of Yeomanry Cavalry. 

. The germ of Young's idea of forming a 
‘militia of property” for this country is 
contained in some reflections on the French 
Revolution at the end of his ‘Travels in 
France,’ published in May, 1792. In August, 
1792, he repeated the suggestion in vol. xviii. 
of his ‘Annals of Agriculture’ (p. 491), and 
expanded it in his well-known pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Example of France a Warnin 
to England,’ which went through four English 
editions in 1793-4 (besides two editions in 
French—one published at Brussels and the 
other at Quebec), and made a great sensa- 
tion in its day. 

Young says in this pamphlet :— 

“A regiment of a thousand cavalry in eve 
county of moderate extent, just disciplined nara 
to obey orders and keep their ranks, might 
enrolled and assembled in companies three days in 
every year, and in regiments once in seven, at a 
very moderate expense to the public......It has been 
said that such a militia is impracticable ; I will not 
reason on a case absolutely new, but we may 
venture to assert that a law which legalises and 
regulates the mode in which all the land proprietors 
in the kingdom...... may instantly assemble, armed, 
in troops and regiments......a law which prepares 
the means of security and defence, while the rage 
of attack unites and electrifies the enemies of peace 
and order, must be good, and may be essential to 
the salvation of the community.”—Fourth edition, 


his readers it is patent as the sun at mid-day. 


1794, pp. 141-2, 
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Young says in his ‘Autobiography,’ first | 

ublished at the beginning of 1898, that 

is “great plea of a horse militia pro- 
duced immediately three volunteer corps of | 
cavalry, which multiplied rapidly through 
the kingdom.” His health “was the first | 
toast given for being the origin of those corps 
which, when assembled, had this opportunity 
of publicly declaring their opinion” (*‘ Auto- 
biography,’ p. 204). At a dinner given by 
the Duke of Bedford at Woburn, Young was 
told “by a gentleman of great property, 
captain of a traop of Yeomanry, that when- 
ever his troop met he always drank my 
[Young's] health after the King’s, for being 
the undisputed origin of all the Yeomanry 
corps in the kingdom” (p. 206). It is 
significant that in Young’s own personal 
of his ‘Annals’ the relating 
to his suggestions as to the Yeomanry are 
marked, apparently in his own hand. 

In his own county of Suffolk Young 
enrolled himself as a private in the ranks 
of a corps raised at his recommendation in 
the vicinity of Bury St. Edmunds, and 
by Lord Broome, afterwards 
Marquis of Cornwallis (p. 205). In vol. xxvii. 
of the ‘Annals of Agriculture’ (1796), p. 537, 
Young prints a statement of the expense 
of equipping (with jacket, waistcoat, surtout, 
breeches, boots, gloves, cravat, &c.) a trooper 
in the Suffolk corps of Yeomanry Geuke 
—which, under the title of the Loyal Suffolk 
Hussars, now (1900) has as its Honorary 
Colonel H.R.H. the Duke of York—and he 
even prints a song, obviously written by 
himself, commencing “Hear ye not the din 
from afar?” and winding up with these 
unexceptionable if rather tritely expressed 
sentiments :— 

Then, gallant Yeomen, sing with me. 
May we fall or conquer free : 
Firm our union, just our cause, 
*Tis our country, King, and laws. 
ERNEST CLARKE. 
13a, Hanover Square, W. 


A LIFETIME’S WORK. 
(See 9" S. iv. 550.) 
In the flush of youth’s beginning, 
When renown seems worth the winning 
By a score of schemes accomplished 
Ere the eve of life draws nigh, 
Then the mind surveys with pleasure 
All the length of life and leisure 
For researches carried forward 
To completion ere we die. 


But the march of time, incessant, 
Proves our hopes but evanescent, 
And the plans of finished labours 

Dwindle down to two or one ; 


Strange delays, still unexpected, 

One by one appear, detected, 

And the more we do, the greater 
Seems the task that lies undone. 


Still, as year to year succeedeth, 
Each in turn more swiftly speedeth ; 
Fifty years soon fly behind us, 

And are dwindled toa span ; 
Still the final day draws nearer, 
And the truth grows ever clearer 
That a life is all too little 

To complete the cherished plan. 


What remains? Shall we, defeated, 
From the project incompleted 
Draw aloof, and seek for solace 

In an indolent repose ? 
Rather be the toil suleeiied, 
Though the light grow dim and troubled, 
As the swiftly-falling twilight 

astens onward to its close. 


No! let never the suggestion 

Of thy weakness raise a question 

Of the duty that impels thee 
Still to follow on the trace ; 

Every stroke of true endeavour 

Often wins, and wins for ever 

Just a golden grain of knowledge 
Such as lifts the human race. 


Truth is one! To grasp it wholly 
Lies in One, its Author, solely ; 
And the mind of man can master 

But a fragment of the plan ; 
Every scheme, howe’er extensive, 
Though it seem all-comprehensive, 
Is a portion of a portion 

itting life’s allotted span. 


Death is near ; and then—what matter 
Though a coming hand shall shatter 
All the fair but fragile fabric 
Thou laboriously didst raise ? 
If a single brick abideth 
That thine honest toil provideth, 
Thy success hath proved sufficient, 
Thou shalt win the Master's praise. 
Watrer W. Skeat. 


(The poem has already appeared in print.] 


Specta. LITERATURE WRITTEN FOR SOLDIERS. 
—Since our soldiers form a great topic of con- 
versation just now, brief allusion to some books 
written for them when on active service may 
not be out of place. From the nature of the 
case, they are few in number. A soldier's 
first duty is to fight, and he is not supposed 
to have any leisure to read, except the scanty 
correspondence he may be fortunate to 
receive from friends at home. However, in 
our great Civil War there were some curious 
little manuals and treatises written for him, 
now very scarce and interesting historically. 
Their dates lie between 1640 and 1649—that is, 
between the election of the Long Parliament 
and the king’s execution. The Parliament 
had not long been in power when it began to 
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be clearly seen by those who looked into the 
near future that on the army would eventu- 
ally hang the destinies of both opposing 
parties, that the common soldiers had to be 
reckoned with as important elements in the 
contest, and that their politics and religion 
should therefore be carefully coached and 
tutored, and, above all, any religious scruples 
especially cleared and directed. This will 
appear from the following curious literature, 
of which but few copies have escaped to our 
days :— 

1. A Spirituall Snapsacke for the Parliament 
Souldiers, containing Cordiall Encouragements unto 
the Successfull Prosecution of this Present Cause. 
Lond., 1643, 4to. 

2. The Christian Souldier; or, Preparation for 
Battaile. Lond., 1642, 4to. 

3. The Christian Souldiers Magazine of Spirituall 
Weapons. Lond., 1644, 8vo. 

4. The Rebells Catechism. Composed in an easy 
and familiar way. 1643, 4to. 

5. The Souldiers Language; or, a Discourse 
between Two Souldiers, shewing how the Warres 
goon. 1644, 4to. 

6. The Zealous Souldier. 

7. The Mercenary Souldier. Both broadsheets, 
c. 1646. 

8. The Souldier’s Pocket Bible. Lond., 1643, | 
12mo. Anda second edition, Lond., 1644. | 

9. The Souldier’s Catechism, composed for the | 
Parliaments Army, in two parts, wherein are | 
chiefly taught: (1) The Justification, (2) The Quali- | 
fication, of our Soldiers, written for the encourage- 
ment and instruction of all that have taken up arms 
in the cause of God and His People, capectally the 
Common Soldier. Lond., 1644, 12mo. 

The last two are associated with the name 
of Cromwell, as having been issued accord- 
ing to the wish and instruction of his rising 
and influential party. Both are extremely 
searce, only two copies each being known of 
theoriginals. The ‘Pocket Bible’ is well known, 
having been frequently reprinted, and is 
mainly a collection of Scripture texts suit- 
able for soldiers with appropriate headings. 
But the ‘Soldier's Catechism’ is by far the 
most remarkable and interesting book ever 
issued for a soldier's breast-pocket, and, as is 
acknowledged, was a owed instrument in 
determining the king’s execution. It would 
be interesting to know who drew it up, and 
how it is we know so little about it. No 
bibliographers, no historians, even mention it. 

NE Quip 


“Boer.”—It may be of interest to note 
that the word Joer, pronounced as a dis- 
syllable 4ooer, is in common use in this part 
of Scotland (Galloway), although it is not to 
be found in Jamieson’s ‘Dictionary.’ It is 
used to denote the person, usually a peasant, 
to whom a farmer lets his dairy cows for the 
season. Perhaps [ should have said that this 


seems to be the same word as the Dutch oer 
and English 4oor ; but it is to be noted that 
a dairy of cows is spoken of here as a booing, 
apparently onomatopeeic, and our word booer 
may signify one who takes over the booing. 
MAXWELL. 

Rocers’s ‘ GInEvRA.’— 

Within that chest she had concealed herself, 

Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 

When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there 

Fastened ber down for ever ! 

If the following, taken from the Daily Tele- 
graph for 26 June, 1897, is the bond jide 
account of an actual occurrence, and not an 
exaggeration or invention suggested by the 
story, we have what seems to be a striking 
parallel or illustration :— 

“Henderson, Kentucky, Friday.—Two sisters, 
named Laura and Jennie Melton, aged seven and 
five years respectively, while playing hide-and seek 
with three other children at their father’s house, 
hid inside a big trunk in the cellar. Two others 
hid in a bed upstairs. The fifth child found the 
latter two, but could not find the others. The 
parents were away visiting a neighbour, and did not 
come back for three hours, but, on learning the 
two children were missing, at once began to search 
for them, After an investigation lasting an hour, 
the father remembered the trunk, and on opening 
it discovered the two girls lying dead in each other’s 
arms. The lid of the trunk fastened with a spring- 
lock, and when the children were once in the box, 
they were unable to open it, and were slowly 
suffocated.— Dalziel.” 

The incident, if truly such, lends itself to 
poetry on the lines of ‘Lucy Gray’; but any 
writer so utilizing it would, of course, be 
thought to be simply imitating Rogers. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


“Quacca” anp “Zepra.”—The names of 
these two nearly allied animals have never 
been satisfactorily traced to their sources. 
Taking Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary’ and the 
‘Century’ as the two best authorities, I find 
in the former, “Quagga, said to be Hottentot”; 
in the latter, “Quagga, apparently South 
African.” The word is South African. It is 
not Hottentot, but Xosa-Kaffir. As early as 
1812, Lichtenstein, in his ‘ Travels,’ gives it as 
such in a vocabulary of Xosa words ; and in the 
‘Dictionary of the Kaffir Language,’ by the 
Rev. W. J. Davis (London, 1872), I find it again. 
Davis spells it ¢gwara, but his r represents 
a “deep guttural sound,” hence the European 
forms quagga and quacha (pronounced 
kwokka). As to zebra, the nearest approach 
to an etymology of it is due to Littré, who 
calls it “mot éthiopien.” Prof. Skeat quotes 
this only to express doubt of its accuracy, 
though he has nothing with which to replace 
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it. The ‘Century’ vaguely guesses the word 
to be “African.” Yet there are plenty of 
dictionaries which would have decided its 
origin. I turn to the ‘Dictionary of the 
Amharic Language,’ by the Rev. C. W. Isen- 
berg (London, 1841, p. 157), and I find that 
zebra is Ethiopian, Amharic being, I need 
hardly say, the court and official language of 
Abyssinia. Isenberg prints it in Ethiopic 
characters, which cannot be reproduced here. 
The transliteration is :2¢ra. The short e’s, 
corresponding to the Hebrew sheva, are 
practically silent in pronunciation, and the 


stress should be upon the last syllable. 
James Pratt, Jun. 


A Pastiuie-Burner.—We have a china 
ornament, that has been in existence upwards 
of sixty years, in the form of a cottage, four 
by five GS three inches, and that, in spite 
of its preposterous floral embellishment, in- 
dicates a purpose in its construction. The 
base is recessed, and pierced, as it were 
through the floor, in four places. At the 
sides and back of this base there are three 
inlets, measuring three-quarters of an inch 
each, apparently for air. The doorway at 
the is ample and unobstructed by a door. 
There are six window-spaces at the front, 
also open ; and the flues of the two chimneys 
connect with the interior. This is doubtless 
one of the old pastille-burners, the pastilles 
being placed in the chimneys, and obtaining 
by means of these various contrivances sufti- 
clont air for their free combustion. 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Henry Cavenpisu.— The notice in the 
*Encycl, Brit,’ of this celebrated chemist 
states that he was educated at Newcombe’s 
school at Hackney. This seems to have been 
a notable seminary in the middle of last cen- 
tury. It would be interesting to glean some 
facts about its exact site, &c., and respecting 
any scholars who were contemporaries of 
Cavendish, and made their mark in science, 
letters, or arms. M. L. Bresvar. 


“Wrortn Sitver.”—The following, from the 
Liverpool Echo for 13 November, 1899, may 
be of interest :— 

“At sunrise on Saturday morning the ancient 
custom of collecting ‘wroth silver’ on the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s Warwickshire estate was observed 
at Knightlow Hill, a short distance from Rugby. 
The duke has rights over the common lands in a 
number of parishes, and he therefore claims to take 
dues from those parishes, One group is called upon 
to pay ld. each, another lot 14d., and so on to 2s. 3d. 
A large number of people go out at sunrise and 
follow the Buccleuch agent into a field where stands 
the cross at which tribute is paid. As a rule the 
money is forthcoming, not from the official coffers 


of the parishes ‘liable,’ but from the pockets of 
stray onlookers. The ceremony lasts about a quarter 
of an hour, and then, by invitation of his grace, 
everybody goes to breakfast at the nearest inn 
wire the duke’s health is drunk in hot ram and 
milk, 
Grorce MARSHALL, 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

[See 1* S. x. 448; 6% S. ii. 386; 7" S. xii. 442, 
493; 8 8. i. 197, 238. See also under ‘Wroth 
Money.’] 


Epear A. Por’s ‘ Hop-Froa.’—The original 
of this gruesome story may be found in 
Barckley’s ‘Felicitie of Man,’ 1631, pp. 63-4, 
and may, no doubt, be traced further back : 

“The French King Charles the Sixth, his mind 
being distempered, committed the governement 
of his Realme to others, and gave himselfe to 
pastimes: there chanced a marriage to bee solem- 
nized in his Court, where the King was disposed to 
make himselfe and others merrie, he put off all his 
apparell, and disguised his face like a Lion, annoint- 
ing his body with pitch, and fastned flaxe so 
artificially to it, that he represented a monster, 
rough, and covered with haire. When he was 
thus attired, and five others as wise as himselfe 
they came into the chamber among the Lords and 
Ladies, dauncing and singing in a strange tune, all 
the Court beholding them. The Duke of Orleance, 
whether that hee might better see, or for some 
other toy, snatched a torch out of a mans hand, 
and held it so neare the King, that a spark falling 
upon him set them all on a flaming fire ; two of the 
five companions were miserably burnt in the place, 
erying and howling most pitifully without any 
remedie ; other two dyed in great torment two 
daies after ; the fifth running speedily into a place 
where was water and wine, to wash himselfe, was 
saved ; the King having more helpe than the rest, 
before the flame had compassed his body round 
about, was saved by a Lady that cast her traine 
and gowne about him, and quenched the fire.” 

Ricnarp H. THornrton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


“Wounp” ror “Winpep.”—It is rather to 
be regretted that in the ‘H.E.D, under 
‘Horn,’ Scott’s line (‘Lady of the Lake,’ 
I. xvii.) 

But scarce again his horn he wound 
should be quoted without comment. It would 
have been more in place under “ wind,” as an 
instance of a false past tense. C. C. B. 


Tae Prince or Wates As DUKE oF 
(See 7” §. xii. 362.)\—I would 
supplement this note—which illustrated the 
fact that for nearly the first month of his 
life the present ueir-apparent bore only the 
title of Duke of Cornwall, to which he had 
the right by birth, and that it was not until 
4 December, 1841, he was created Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester—by a reference 
to the phrase used by Henry VL. in 1455 in 
reference to his unfortunate son Edward, 
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and to be found in the Rolls of Parliament | 
(vol. v. p. 293), “His best belovyd first | 
begotten sonne, tyme of his birth is Duke of | 


Cornewayle.” It is separately entered that 


the King, “ by his Letters Patentes under his | 


grete Seall, hath creat Edward his moost 
entierly belovyd firstbegottyn sonne and 
heir apparaunt, Prince of Wales, and Erle 
of the Counte Palatyne of Chestre” (éid., 
p- 290) The birth had taken place on 
13 October, 1453; the creation here noted 
on 15 March, 1454. Atrrep F. Ropsrys. 


A Pasquit.— From a rare and curious 
pamphlet in Latin and Italian of the fifteenth 
century which I have before me, it appears 
that pasquils or pasquinades were not always 
synonymous with lampoons or libels, but | 
might be applied to any written or printed | 
news and report of exciting interest. They | 
were probably at first stuck upon pillars (cp. | 
the columne of Horace’s ‘Ars Poetica’) at | 
Rome, and afterwards in other large cities of 
Italy, where the public could read them. | 
Now the cel al which is not mentioned 
in Brunet’s ‘Manuel’ (where nine earlier 
pieces of a similar character, printed 1512- 
1526 in Rome, are described), and may 
deserve a brief record, bears the title ‘ Car- 
mina apposita ad Pasquillum in personam 
Victorie MDXXXx11.’ It is a pamphlet of 
12mo. size, without place and date, but most 
probably printed at Rome in 1533, the year 
after the eventful victory to which its title 
refers, comprising twenty-four pages. The 
title-page is adorned with the large woodcut | 
figure of a woman, and the text with four | 
woodcut medals representing the goddess 
Victoria. The Latin text is followed by four 
pages of Italian ‘Pasquini, and the whole 
work concludes with a curious Latin song of 
six lines in hexameters, each word of which | 
begins with the letter p. Considering its | 
subject, this pasquil is evidently not satirical, 
but really an historical poem or hymn, which 
Sieceed to glorify the famous victory gained 
xy the Emperor Charles V.’s captain Sebas- | 
tian Schertlin over the Turks near Vienna 
on 19 September, A.D. 1532, when the Papal see 
was held by the Roman Pontiff Clemens VIL, 
who reigned 1523-34. 

Oxford. 


Kiynurt: Jewish Exke-Names.—In Mr. 


jacket, and so an appropriate Kinnui (vernacular 
form) of Jacob.” 


Readers of Jewish history are familiar with 
such curious forms as Rambam, Rashbam, 
and Rashi, which respectively stand for 
Rabbi Maimun ben Maimun (Maimonides), 
Rabbi Samuel ben Meir, and Rabbi Solomon 
ben Isaac. Borrow, in his celebrated eulogy 
on_prizefighting (‘ Lavengro,’ ch. xxvi.), says, 
“The Jews may have Rambams in plenty, 


_but never a Fielding nor a Shakespeare.” 


The ordinary Hebrew names Berachyah, 
Isaiah, Eleazar, are converted into Benedic 
Deulesalt, and Deusaie (or Deus adjuvet), oe 
so forth; and the common form Hyams is 
vulgarized Hebrew for Chaim (life), also 
found in the forms Vives, Vivard, Vivelot, 
&e. The same may be said of other common 
Jewish names, as Myers, Bear, Ursel, and so 
forth. Some Jews cast off their Hebrew 
patronymics altogether, and, if I remember 
rightly, the well-known clothier Moses, who 
had extensive premises in Aldgate, when he 
retired from business and occupied a West- 
End mansion, called himself Beddington, 
and under that name left a large fortune. 
I suppose “Barney Barnato” was pure 
Kinnui. But it seems that the Jews not 
only confuse their names while alert in 
business, but as a last resource, to cheat 
Azrael, change them when dying, for Mr. 
Jacobs tells us that “itis a Jewish custom 
to change a man’s name when in articulo 
mortis, in the hope that the Angel of Death 
will not recognize him under the altered 
name.” Surely a very strange superstition, 

JAMES Hooper. 

Norwich. 


“Waits” anp “Garras.”—Talking a few 
days ago in Berlin to Don Pedro de Muxica, 
Professor of Castilian in the Oriental Semin- 
ary there, about the false etymologies and 
absence of etymologies which he criticizes so 
justly in the ‘Dictionary’ of the Royal 
Academy at Madrid, I suggested that gazta, 
the name of a kind of bagpipes used in some 
— of Spain, might be of Keltic origin, 
rom a word meaning wind, as it is eminentl 


H. Kress. |2 wind instrument. Gustav Korting, in his 


‘Lateinisch-Romanisches Wérterbuch’ (Pader- 


born, 1891), explains the word as little as the 
Castilian Academy. The choice of an etymon 


Joseph Jacobs’s ‘Jews of Angevin England’ |} seems to confine itself to the tribe to which 


(1893, p. 370), in a dissertation on old Anglo- | 
Jewish names, it is stated that 
“English is indeed conspicuous by its absence in | 
the list, except for Alfild, among the ladies, and | 
Jurnet (Jornet), among the men, if the latter be, as 


been suggested, derived from jornet, a jerkin or| jt with English waits. 


English gay, Basque jai, Manx gath (‘A Dic- 


tionary of the Manks Language,’ by A. 


Cregeen, Douglas, 1835), belong, or to the 


wind-words represented by Manx geay, gheay. 


Prof. Muxica, however, is inclined to connect 
In discussing this 
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word Prof. W. W. Skeat makes no allusion 
to the Iberian instrument. But Spanish 
gaiteros wear gaite rs, and are waiters upon 
those who like gay music upon festive occa- 
sions, no less than those ale-knights who 
wind up their notes before English homes 
at Yuletide. PALAMEDES, 


PARTRIDGE, THE ALMANAC-MAKER.—In the 
accounts of John Partridge, the almanac- 
maker, and George Parker, the astrologer, 
given in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ (vol. xliii. pp. 428 and 234), their 
pamphlet warfare of 1697-9 is noted ; but 
there is no reference to a legal action of 1700 
which ensued upon it. Record of the com- 
mencement of this i is to be found in the Post 
Boyot 7 May, 1700, in the following paragraph : 

“This Week commences a Tryal at Guild-Hall, 
between Partridge, the Almanack-maker, and 
Parker, the / Astrologer ; ; the first is Plaintiff: He 
brings an Action of a 1000/. against the other, for 
Printing in his Ephemeris this Year, That He’s a 
Rebel in his Principles; An Enemy to Monarchy ; 
Ungrateful to his Friend ; A Scoundrel in his Con- 
versation; A Malignant in his Writings; A Lyer 
in his Almanack; And a Fool of an Astrologer. 
Tho’ they are great Men in the way of Predictions, 
they can’t tell how the Cause will go. We hear the 
polite Gipsies, alias Judicial Fortune-tellers, lay 
great Wagers on both sides.” 

But there is no mention of the result of the 
trial in such immediately succeeding issues 
as I have been able to search. 

F. Ropprns. 


Omar Kuayyam.—A place must be found 
for Sir William Ouseley in the list of the 
students of Omar Khayyam who preceded 
Edward FitzGerald. In some ‘ Observations 
on some Extraordinary Anecdotes concern- 
ing Alexander; and on the Eastern Origin of 
Several Fictions popular in Different Lan- 

uages of Europe,’ which was read before the 

toyal Society of Literature, 15 Nov., 1826, 
and is printed in the Transactions (vol. i 
part ii. pp. 5-23), Ouseley very judiciously 
says :— 

“It is not, however, my opinion that every coin- 
cidence of this kind must be pronounced an imita- 
tion of some Eastern prototype; the resemblance 
between parallel passages (of which different lan- 
guages furnish a multiplicity) must be, in several 
instances, regarded as merely ace idental, notwith- 
standing a conformity both in sentiments and 
expressions.” 

He enforces this caution by the following 
example :— 

“T cannot for a moment suspect that the well- 
known epitaph on a celebrated vendor of earthen- 
ware at Chester was borrowed from a Persian 
tetrastich, composed in the twelfth century by 
Omar Khaydm, who calls for wine that he may 
banish care, expecting to be once more in his 


favourite haunt —a potter’s workshop, under the 


form of some earthen vessel. Thus the epitaph 
above enaaes advises the weeping friends of 

Catharine Gray to abate their piel, since after a 
‘run of years, 

In some tall pitcher, or broad pan, 
She in her shop may be again. 

In a note Sir William refers to the “158 
Rebaayat,” mentioning particularly No. 111, 
but also referring to 9, 66, 68, 79, 89, 103, 138, 
and 146. These precise references will serve 
to show that Sir William Ouseley had an 
intimate acquaintance with the verses of 
Omar. Wiiuiam E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


“ Byre.”—To enable them to appreciate the 
humour of the subjoined cutting from the 
Aberdeen Hvening E-rpress some readers may 
need to be informed, as the Poet Laureate 
evidently does, that in Scotland the “ byre” 
is the cow-house :— 

* Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, has made 
several contributions to the literature of the war, 

‘To Arms!’ being his latest effort to represent the 
position of the nation. In Scotland, however, Mr. 
Austin’s verses will provoke smiles rather than 
admiration, for he has credited Scotland with a 
small share of Britain’s glory. He tells us that 

From English hamlet, Irish hill, 
Welsh hearths, and Scottish byres, 
They throng to show that they are still 
Sons worthy of their sires. 
The poetic licence is great, but it does not cover 
slander. Sons of sires that sass from Scottish byres 
are, Mr. Austin may be informed, found oftener in 
English cattle showyards than on foreign battle- 
tields, although in both cases the sons usually return 


covered with honours.” 7 
R. M. SPence. 


Sr. Micuaew’s Cuurcn, Basstshaw.—As 
some one is certain sooner or later to in- 
quire for the date of the demolition of this 
ancient church, the following cutting from a 
local a of Saturday, 9 Dec., 1899, might 
usefull be transferred to the pages of 
‘N.&Q 

St. Church, Bassishaw, near the 
Guildhall, was put up for auction on Tuesday, the 
sale being conducted in the building itself. It is 
about to be demolished under the Union of Bene- 
tices Act, after a history that dates back to 1140. 
Four churches have stood upon the site, the present 
one, designed by Sir Christopher Wre . being the 
successor of the one destroyed by the Great Fire. 
The building has no claim to architectural beauty. 
There were few persons present at the unique 
auction on Tuesday, and the highest price 
gained was 180/. for ‘all the lead covering to the 
steeple, flats, and gutters.’ The weather vane was 
bought for 2/. 15s., and eight ornamental coloured 
glass lead lights brought 2/ 5s. Other articles were 
sold at a ridiculously low figure. Two lots, com- 
prising the whole of the brick and stone work of the 
church and tower, failed to find a purchaser. The 
whole amount of bids accepted just exceeded 200/,” 
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Of this church there are some interesting 

rticulars in Stow’s ‘Survey.’ Geo. H. Birch’s 
‘London Churches of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries’ contains a ground 

lan, with some architectural details, and an 
illustration of part of the tower. Also W. 
Niven’s ‘London City Churches’ contains an 
excellent etching of the exterior. 

Ricnarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on nasiy matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


PorTRAIT OF MADAME LAFFITTE AND HER 
DaucuTer. —I have two life-sized pastels 
of Madame Laffitte, wife of M. Laffitte, a 
celebrated banker in Paris during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, and her daughter, who 
became the wife of an English gentleman, 
Mr. Lockwood ; and afterwards the wife of a 
entleman in the English army named Jen- 
ins or Jenkyns. Can any one give me the 
artist’s name or any other information? The 
first named is a three-quarter figure, and the 
last a little girl, whole figure, with large hat. 
A. W. Hancock. 

The Limes, Magdala Road, Nottingham. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF ENGLISH AMBASSADORS 
To France.—What correspondence has been 
published by English Ambassadors to the 
Court of France from 1620 to 1648, and what 
were the names of such ? 

G, J. Le Texter. 
188his, Boulevard Pereire, Paris. 


‘On A Prxcusnion.—I wish to know the 
publisher of a child’s book called ‘On a Pin- 
cushion,’ consisting of five or six separate 
stories, one entitled ‘Jacky through the Fire.’ 
I bought it twenty years ago; it was supposed 
to have been written by Miss De Morgan, but 
published anonymously. Dora Luioyp. 

The Coppice, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


GENERAL LAMBERT IN GuerNnsry.—I have 
often endeavoured to learn something of the 
later life of this great Parliamentary leader 
in the Civil War, who was exiled to Guernsey, 
and it is said died there, broken in mind and 
spirit, in 1683. But I have seen it stated 
that he died at Plymouth. Is the place of 
his interment known ; or is it known where 
in Guernsey he lived ? H. 8. 

{[Mr. C. H. Firth, an admirably competent 
authority, in his life of Lambert in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ says that General Lambert died a 


prisoner in the winter of 1683. The context seems 
to imply that it was in the Island of St. Nicholas, 
in Plymouth Sound. From ‘N. & Q.,’ I* 8. iv. 
339-40, it is evident that he died there after being 
imprisoned there from fifteen to sixteen years. 
What is said at this reference merits your close 
attention. Other interesting references to Lambert 
are traceable in the Indexes to ‘N. & Q.’] 


“Tue Duxkes.”—-Stablemen, &c., refer to 
the itch in horses as “ the dukes.” “A dukey 
horse” means a horse suffering from itch. 
What is the origin of this word? The itch 
affects the hands, or “the dukes,” hence the 
name. ‘This is the only explanation I can 
invent, but it is far-fetched and probably 
erroneous. Perhaps some of your readers 
can help me. Dictionaries do not give it, 
and I know of no word in French, German, 
&e., which would afford a clue. 

GeorGE PERNET. 


*‘Mernopist PLEA TO A CHURCHMAN ; or, 
the servant’s reply to his master on deriding 
him for being become a Methodist.’—The 
above is the title of a poem sixty-five lines 
long, of which I possess a written version. 
The opening lines are :— 

Master I[ beg you pardon while I speak 

That I with you such liberty should take 

But thinks the subject your about to hear 

Will please if you will please to lend an ear. 

The concluding lines are :— 

He strives to sooth himself but strives in vain 

Till God to him the mistry explain 

He sees ana feels the deadly strokes of sin 

Nor can ougt ease the grief that he is in 

Until he hears the cheering still small voice 

That guits his fears and bids his soul rejoice. 

I have not altered the spelling of the original 
or placed stops, asin the copy there are none. 
The time the poem was written is about 
1822. I should be glad of any information 
referring to the above. Gro. D. HarBron. 


Marriace Girr.—What does a wooden 
spoon, given as a wedding present, signify 
in popular custom? I have been asked 
whether it does not carry with it some 
implication of a jocose or gibing nature. 

. 

Autnor Wantep.—Who wrote “The Home 
Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth 
Century. By the author of ‘Magdalen 
Stafford. London, Bell & Daldy, 1860,” 
12mo.? The same author wrote also ‘The 
Romance and its Hero.’ C. W. 8. 


Hatu.—-Will any one kindly tell 
me who now owns or lives at Moseley Hall, 
the property of the Whitbreads? I am very 
anxious to know. E. A. Srrone. 

Windermere Bank, Bowness-on-W indermere. 
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“Remore.”—Among the records of Quaker- 
ism in Wiltshire which I am contributing to 
the Wilts Notes and Queries appears the 
birth of Remote Edwards, 1678/9, at Brink- 
worth. Is Remote a male or female name? 
Are other instances of its use known? 

NorMan 
Tottenham. 


“THomas TomMKINSON, Gent.”—There was 
printed in London in the year 1729 a volume 
entitled “A System of Religion, Treating of 
the following Heads...... Faithfully collected 
from a curious Manuscript, found among the 
Papers of Tho. Tomkinson, Gent.” Can any 
fellow-reader give me information about 
Thomas Tomkinson? HIGHAM. 

169, Grove Lane, London, 8.E. 

[All the information obtainable or desirable 
concerning this Muggletonian writer is to be found 
under his name in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ It is 
difficult to understand the ignorance concerning 
this monumental work, or the reluctance to consult 
it, which generally prevails. | 


Lieut. James.—Information wanted of the 
family of this officer, who served on board 
the Vanguard at the battle of the Nile. He 
was uncle to one Frances Boniface, born 1791, 
in or near Yapton, Sussex, and member of a 
very old family of that name in the ——*. 

"S.A. 


Brotuers Mayor anp Town CLERK AT 
SAME Trme.—Mr. Edward Windeatt is Town 
Clerk of Totnes ; and now his brother and 

rtner, Mr. Thomas White Windeatt, has 

en chosen Mayor. They are both members 
of the Devon Association, which meets at 
Totnes in 1900. Is there any other instance 
of this? T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


Sr.Eanswytu. (See 9S. iv. 461.)—Will Mr. 
Hems be so kind as to give a short account 
of the discovery by him, in 1885, of the relics 
of this saint? e bare statement of fact 
at the above reference whets one’s appetite 
considerably for more particulars. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Wacner’s ‘ Meistersincer. — Can any 
musician inform me what was the cast of 
Wagner's ‘ Meistersinger’ as played at Bay- 
reuth in the year 1888? Did Wiegand sing, 
and in what character? Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


‘Dr. Syntax.’—Is there any doubt that 
Wm. Combe wrote ‘Dr. Syntax’? In a 
magazine article (which I unfortunately 
cannot find again) I lately saw the author 
given as “Sheriff” or “Shireff.” Can you 


assist me to a definite certainty in the 
matter? Dr. Brewer and Halkett and 
Laing give Wm. Combe. J. P. Morice. 


Srop-press Eprrions.—Whatare the earliest 
“stop-press” editions of our newspapers? 
And are there any allusions to them in our 
literature ? Atrrep F. 


MARYLEBONE CuurcHYARD Pusiic VAULT. 

—Can anybody tell me whether the record 

of the interments here has been preserved ; 

and, if so, where ? J. M. Butoca. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Toap Mues.-—Will any reader kindly tell 
me the origin and places of manufacture of 
the curious beer mugs with small figures of a 
toad or toads affixed within, and appearing as 
if climbing up the sides of the mug? The 
toads are usually hollow, and are of the trick 
order, placed so as to spurt out the liquid in 
the bottom of the cup on the unwary drinker. 
Do these mugs mark any particular local 
events? or were they made for any special 
occasions, or were merely freaks of cup and 
pot makers ? : 


YounG, AND Browntow.—In 1764 
there was a sale of some of the pictures from 
Penshurst. Horace Walpole writes to George 
Montagu on 10 May, 1764 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. iv. p. 233), respecting some purchases 
made at the sale on Montagu’s account, and 
adds : “ The picture of Lord Romney, which 
you are so fond of, was not in this sale, but 
I suppose remains with Lady Sidney...... In 
general the pictures did not go high, which I 
was glad of ; that the vulture who sells them 
may not be more enriched than could be 
helped.” Who is the Lady Sidney mentioned 
above? As regards the “ vulture,” Cunning- 
ham, in a note, states that this was y 
Yonge, “ who inherited half of Penshurst by 
the will of Lady Brownlow.” How were 
these ladies connected with the Sidney 
family ? = 


Hocartn’s ‘Siaismunpa.’—I shall be glad 
to know the whereabouts of this painting. 
A. Cottincwoop LEE. 


Viscount CHOLMONDELEY’s Scotcu MSS.— 
‘The Chronicles of Scotland, by Robert 
Lindesay, of Pitscottie, has been recently 
edited and published from a newly discovered 
MS. belonging to Mr. John Scott, C.B., 
of Halkstall, Largs, by A‘. J. J. Mackay, 
Sheriff of Fife, 7, Albyn Place, Edinburgh’ 
This MS. contains on new matter, and in 
particular the history of Scotland from 1565 
to 1 January, 1576. It was bought by Mr. 
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Scott at the Phillips sale, and formerly 
belonged to Hugh, Viscount Cholmondeley, of 
Kells, in Ireland, who was born about 1663, 
succeeded as viscount in 1681, and was created 
Earl of Cholmondeley on 29 December, 1706. 
He died 18 January, 1725. The armorial 
book plate in the volume describes him as 
Viscount Cholmondeley, so it may be presumed 
that he owned it prior to 1706, when he 
became an earl. Mr. Scott possesses a 
MS. of David Moysie’s ‘Memoirs’ which has 
thesame book-plate of Viscount Cholmondeley. 
It would therefore appear that he was a 
collector of Scottish MSS. Can any of your 
readers inform me how this English nobleman 
became a collector of Scottish MSS., and how 
he acquired these two MSS. ? 
A. J. J. Mackay. 


“Butty.”—This week a hockey match was 
played in aid of the Reservist Fund at 
Aberdare, and on the ticket of admission I 
find the following: “Bully off by David 
Hughes, High Constable, at 3 p.m. punctually.” 
Is this meaning of the word bully to give the 
first push to the ball a usual one? It is not 
given in ‘ H.E.D,’ D. M. R. 

[“* Bully ” is the opening of play by the crossing of 
sticks by two players before hitting the ball. The 


use seems similar to “ bully,” the scrimmage in Eton 
football, duly given in ‘ H.E.D.’] 


Gate. — is 
Dandy’s Gate, an old toll in Bermondsey ? 
Possibly so named from the family or indi- 


Danpy’s known of 


vidual who farmed it. Any details will 
oblige. A. H. 


“THé Beurré.”—In entertaining 
‘Voyage au Pays des Mines dOr,’ by 
Raymond <Auzias - Turenne, recently pub- 
lished, the adventurous author writes as 
follows (p. 114) :— 

“Rares sont les Anglais, quoiqu’ils fussent en 
grand nombre au.pied du Chilkoot. Les trois 
quarts sont retournés au confort du sweet home et 
la Bible avec du thé beurré.” 

What is the meaning of “thé beurré”? 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 

(“Une beurrée” = “une tranche de pain sur 
laquelle on a étendu du beurre.” Does this help ?] 


“ Wircnett=ILi-snop.—I am told by an 
elderly resident in South-East Lancashire that 
this word was in use there early in the cen- 
tury. It is related that an old man who 
travelled on a donkey from village to village 
(selling blacking, | think) was on one occa- 
sion taken through a pool of water, wetting 
the old man’s feet, whereupon he exclaimec 
to his donkey: “What does tha’ tak’ me 


through th’ wayter for, when tha’ knows I’m 
witchelt?” Is the word still in use in any 
part of England, and is there any standard 
or dialect word of similar meaning to which 
it is related ? Cuarwes J. BULLOCK. 


Beplics. 
OLIVER CROMWELL AND MUSIC. 
(9"" S. iii, 341, 417, 491; iv. 151, 189, 276, 310, 
401, 499.) 

Mr. Davey makes fresh assertions which 
prove his want of knowledge of the subject 
under discussion. In defence of his un- 
warranted aspersion of organ accompani- 
ment before the Civil War, he speaks of the 
Mulliner MS. as one proof. He forgets to tell 
us where the MS. is; fortunately I can do so 
with a very certain knowledge, having pur- 
chased it at Rimbault’s sale for 84/., and 
having subsequently handed it over to the 
British Museum, where it can be seen 
(No. 30,513). That book contains a variety 
of compositions, including the well-known 
madrigal “In going to my naked bed,” by 
Edwardes, but has no organ accompaniment 
of any kind. Next, Mr. Davey asserts that 
the organist of the Chapel Royal “ possessed 
an old printed score of the well-known service 
by Orlando Gibbons, as played by Gibbons 
himself, full of meaningless embellishments.” 
The identical copy possessed by the organist 
of the Chapel lg lying before me ; it is 
merely an organ eae not a score, and 
was privately published by Mr. Stainer (now 
Sir John) in 1864; it was copied from a manu- 
script in Magdalen College, Oxford. Neither 
the MS. nor the prin copy has a single 
word suggesting that it was so performed by 
Gibbons ; but fortunately the MS. explains 
what the music so arranged was intended 
for. The headings or indexing in the MS, 
read as follows: “Tallis in pb, — part 
varied”; “Te Deum, Mr. Tallis, with varia- 
tions for the organ”; “ Te Deum, Mr. Orlando 
Gibbons, in F fa ut, varied for the organ.” 
Dr. Hopkins, in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ says : 

“There is little doubt therefore that the ver- 
sions under notice were not intended as accom- 
paniments at all, but were variations or 
adaptations like the popular ‘ Transcriptions’ of 
the present day, and made for separate use; that 
use being doubtless as Voluntaries. This explana- 
tion of the matter receives confirmation from the 
fact that a second old and more legitimate o 
part of those is also extant, for which no ostensible 
use would have existed, if not to accompany the 
voces, 

I shall not follow Mr. Davey’s excursion 
into the field of Coloratur or of German 
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singing-ornamentation that does not affect 
the question of organ accompaniment. Mr. 
Davey is anxious to learn when psalm- 


character as would be looked for from him. 


I have also, by the gift of a friend, a fine 
india-proof impression of his book-plate, 


singing became general, and says there is|engraved by H. 8. Storer, giving an interior 


no warrant for it in the liturgy. The 
Bodleian Library possesses the following 
book, published in 1566: “The whole Booke 
of Psalmes collected into English Metre by 
Sternhold...... Newlye set foorth and allowed 
to be soong of the people together, in 
Churches, before and after Morning and 
Evening prayer: as also before and after 
the Sermon, and moreover in private houses.” 
Another edition, dated 1667, contains the 
words “Newly set forth and allowed to be 
song in all Churches.” 

I quoted plenty of evidence of the destruc- 
tion of cathedral organs, and wait for proof 
of their smallness and adaptability for 
taverns. I again ask the name of the 
French traveller relied on by Mr. Davey in 
support of his opinion. The specimens of 
old organ cases still existing do not lend 
colour to the notion. The beautiful case in 
old Radnor Parish Church I have seen, and 
can vouch that it is far too big for erection 
in a tavern. Let me add to the Fist of organs 
destroyed that of Wrexham Church, a build- 
ing at present attracting considerable atten- 
tion. ‘A Gazeteer of joe moe and Wales,’ 
temp. Charles IL., says: “At Wrexham is y*® 
rarest steeple in y® 3 nations, and hath had 

* fayrest organes in Europe, till y* late wars 
in Charles y® I* his raigne. Whose Parlia- 
ment forces pulled him and them downe with 
other ceremonial ornaments.” Will Mr. 
Davey tell us where his lists of published 
music are to be seen ? 

H. Cummings, 


‘An Apotocy ror CATHEDRAL SERVICE’ 
(9 8. iv. 419, 523).--This charming book— 
charming to all who rightly appreciate 
English cathedral worship-—was written by 
John Peach, librarian of the Bristol City 
Library. In one of the catalogues of J. 
Russell Smith it may be found wrongly 
ascribed to Richard Clark, lay vicar-choral 
of Westminster Abbey. I had the pleasure 
in 1846 of meeting Mr. Peach at Bristol, and 
of being shown over the library by him. He 
was a man of much reading and great taste, 
with many old-world ideas, and much dislike 
of new-world inventions, however useful. In 
my copy of his delightful book I have 
inserted a four-page leaflet which he gave 
me, ‘A New Year’s Gift to the Choristers of 
Bristol Cathedral,’ signed “ A Friend to Young 
Choristers,” which he issued on 1 January, 


view of the City Library. In 1844 he pub- 
lished an edition of Sir 'T. Browne's ‘ Religio 
Medici’ and ‘Christian Morals,’ and a short 
biographical notice of him is consequently 
given by Dr. Greenhill in his most csheloaliy 
and complete edition, published in 1881, 
where it is stated that Peach was born in 
1785 and died in 1861. W. D. Macray. 


“To Priest” (9™ §. iv. 514).—I have con- 
stantly heard the word “priested” used_by 
clergymen in Warwickshire. H. K. 


Many generations of clergy have used 
the word “ priested ” in the way which seems 
a novelty to your correspondent. To “ bishop” 
was used in an analogous sense so far back 
as Latimer. See—what ought to have been 
seen—the H.E.D,’ W. Cc. 


Is not Mr. MARCHANT too sensitive? If 
“bishoped ” (Herrick) and “ bishoping ” (Ant. 
Trollope), why not “deaconed” and “ priested”? 
All three verbs are certainly in use and are 
found in big dictionaries. C. 8S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


* PICKWICKIAN Stupres’ (9 §. iv. 492, 525). 
—The corrections on p. 493 still need correc- 
tion. Mr. Fitzgerald is perfectly right in 
talking of the 4/ue turban of Mrs. Nupkins. 
Dickens only made it red later, as Mr. Mar- 
SHALL will see if he looks at an edition of 
1837, or the “Rochester Edition” of 1899 
(Methuen & Co.), just published. Is it suffi- 
cient to explain that Sam Weller was called 
one of Frederick William’s big grenadiers? 
Hardly, perhaps ; but this is all that the “ex- 
planation” offered comes to. 


Boxtne Day (9 8. iv. 477).—Among seven 
examples in the O.E. Pottery Department of 
the British Museum of the medieval globular 
earthenware thrift-box only one is unfrac- 
tured. It is with exceeding rarity that one 
is encountered on the London medieval 
“level” by the spade of the excavator, and 
when one is found it is almost certain to be 
found fractured, a condition in which it was 
necessary to place it to realize its contents. 
When such a receptacle was put to the use 
of collecting presents for Christmas 
this money-pot was a “Christmas-box,” and 
the contents were spent, or begun to be 
spent, on Boxing Day. Aubrey, in his 
‘Natural History of Wiltshire’ (cerca 1670), 
speaks of a pot in which Roman denaru 


1840, and which is such in its devout 


were found as resembling in appearance an 
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apprentice’s earthen Christmas-box, and of 


analogous objects being in use among the | family was a suflicient demonstration of its 


(pagan) Romans. See Fosbrooke’s ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Antiquities,’ p. 290, and the Journal 
of the British Archzological Association, 
vol. xxx. pp. 443, 444. 

In the Northern dialect a benefit or friendly 
society is called a “ box,” because of the box 
in which the funds are collected, and the 
annual festival of such a society is called a 
“box dinner.” J. H. MacMicwaet, 


“THe APPEARANCE ”= ELEcTORAL NoMINA- 
TION (9 iv. 496).—Surely “appearance ” 
in the sentence is equivalent to “show of 
hands.” J. D. 


POLKINGHORN (9 §. iv. 108, 214, 311, 461). 
—In reply to Mr. Harrison, Kinghorn is a 
most uncommon name in Cornwall. Dr. 
Bannister’s ‘Glossary’ of some 20,000 Cornish 
names—-a fairly complete list it must be 
admitted—does not give it. I have noted 
since my last communication that, besides 
the Polkinghorns in Gwinear, there is one 
in Perranarworthal, and also downs of that 
name near Gulval. Treganhorne in St. Erth, 
and Linkinhorne (Lan Tigherne according 
to the Rev. S. Baring-Gould), a parish in East 
Cornwall, are similar in their endings. 

J. HamBiey Rowe. 


SWANSEA: ITs Derivation (9* i. 43, 98, 
148, 194, 370, 433, 496; iii. 470; iv. 37, 110, 
230, 407).—I venture the opinion that Cot. 
MoreGan, in his last note, has lamentably 
failed to disprove the arguments or facts in 
the previous reference. One may be pardoned 
for being a little surprised at this, because, 
had he confidence in his theory, or a wish for it 
to carry any weight, he ought to have proved, 
step by step, the fallacy, if it existed, of the 
statements upon which my charge against 
his hypothesis was based. It is, however, 
clear it would be a waste of valuable space 
to continue the subject until at least the 
CoLoneL has properly arranged his forces, 
if in existence, fairly to meet, if not de- 
molish, in detail and wholly, what has been 
placed in opposition to him. Until he 
does so I am entitled to deduce from his 
last reply that he has a very weak case, 
the more so when he takes upon himself 
to assert that I made statements which 
have no foundation in fact, and generally— 
unintentionally no doubt—distorts what I 
did write. A few illustrations will suffice. 
I did not say anything so stupid as that the 
“castle of Llangennith” was “omitted from 
the list because it belonged to the De la 


having existed. Again, the CoLoNneL asserts 
that I “now admit that Senghenyd in the 
sixteenth century was mulcted of its penul- 
timate.” I never denied or admitted any- 
thing of the kind, but, on the contrary. 
specially named this as his “ conclusion.” I 
did not write anything disclosing a “diffi- 
culty” with regard to Prince Llewelyn, &c. 
The difficulty, if it exists, must rest with the 
CoLoneL, if he says Breos gave the castle to 
Llewelyn. Then he has much to clear up 
in Caradoc’s history of the transaction, not 
to mention anything else. One example: 
“Prince Liewelyn was too good-natured to 
reject his (Bruce’s) submission, and so did not 
only receive him to his favour, but bestowed 
upon him also the castle of Senghennyth.” 
How this passage becomes “ intelligible” to 
the CoLonEL by making De Breos bestow the 
castle on the prince passes my comprehen- 
sion, and will doubtless be read with con- 
siderable surprise. I cannot help observing 
it would have been to the purpose had the 
CoLonEL confined his attention more to what 
was written than to what I did not say or 
“think.” The latter would be difficult for 
even a professional thought-reader to divine. 
I need only add I do not intend reverting to 
the subject till the CotonEt has categorically 
disposed of what has been written at 9" §. 
iv. 230 by me. ALFRED Cuas. JONAS. 


SHEPHERDESS WALK (9 §. iv. 306, 424).— 
Mr. M. L. Brestar is mistaken, and Mr. 
J. W. M. Gress perfectly accurate in his re- 
collections. When I was a schoolboy resident 
in High Street, Islington, in the late forties, 
Shepherdess Walk and Shepherdess Fields 
were very much in evidence. We certainly 
never called them “Shepherd’s” (I have 
known “Shepheard’s” since then at Cairo). 
The correct name seems to stick to the 
locality. The current number of the ‘Post 
Oftice Guide,’ for instance, defines the place 
as “Shepherdess Walk, Hoxton, N.” 
Harry Hens, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Hawkwoop (9 §. iv. 454).—In thanking 
Mr. I. C. Gounp for his kind communication, 
I may be permitted to mention that I was 
fully acquainted with the statement that 
the tradition of Sir John Hawkwood, whom 
contemporary writers call Aucud or Agutus, 
having been a tailor probably originated in 
Italy from a corruption of his name, which 
Matteo Villani spells Gianni della Guglia 
(“John of the Needle”). However, I beg to 


Mares,” but clearly proved that the fact of 


direct attention to what Henry Hallam has 


this castle being named as belonging to this 
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written about Sir John in that storehouse of 
historical fact and original opinion, ‘ View of 
the State of Europe during the Middle Ages,’ 
twelfth edition, 1868 (Murray), pp. 470-2 :— 

“ This very eminent man had served in the war 
of Edward IIL., and obtained his knighthood from 
that sovereign, though originally, if we may trust 
common fame, bred to the trade of a tailor. His 
name is worthy to be remembered as that of the 
first distinguished commander who had appeared 
in Europe since the destruction of the a 
empire. He appears to me to be the first real 
general of modern times ; the earliest master, how- 
ever imperfect, in the science of Turenne and 
Wellington. Every contemporary Italian historian 
speaks with admiration of his skilful tactics in 
battle, his stratagems, his well-conducted retreats.” 
Hawkwood, Hallam states, was not only the 
greatest, but the last of the foreign condot- 
tert, or captains of mercenary bands. Byron 
alludes to Henry Hallam in his ‘English 
Bards’ as 


Classic Hallam, much renowned for Greek. 


Henry Horr. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


CoMPENSATION TO Bryan, Lorp Farrrax 
(9 S. iv. 399, 427).—Some particulars con- 
cerning the American estates, which lay 
between the Potomac and the Rappahannock 
in Virginia, may be seen in ‘The Fairfax 
Correspondence,’ London, 1848, pp. exxvi- 
CXXXVil. H. Davar. 


Tue Mint (9 §. iv. 348, 403, 506).—I do 
not pretend to be infallible, but I fail to see 
in what respect my information was inaccu- 
rate, unless it be that I referred to Mint 
Street as still existing, whereas, according to 
a correspondent Brutus, it is now called 
Marshalsea Road. In one of the latest Lon- 
don maps in my possession, that which 
accompanied the newest reissue of ‘Old and 
New London’ in 1897-8, Mint Street is still 
shown, while Marshalsea Road runs into it at 
an angle, and only usurps the old title at the 
easternmost end. The change of name must 
therefore be of very recent date,* and I can 
only regret the disappearance of the last 
memorial of a district which filled so large a 
place in the satiric literature of the last cen- 
tury. It is almost impossible for any one to 
keep abreast of the London County Council 
in its extraordinary mania for changing the 
names of old and historic streets. 1 believe 
the latest victim of this craze, unless sound 
and saner counsels prevail, will be James 
Street, Buckingham Gate, which was called 
after the last of the Stuarts, in whose time it 


* I think it will be found that Mint Street still 
holds a place in the ‘ Post Office London Directory,’ 
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was built, and which is full of interestin 
associations. Perhaps here I may be tol 
that [ am inaccurate, for the Westminster 
Vestry will, [ understand, be actually respon- 
sible for the alteration, though the County 
Council is the head that instigates the arm to 
do the deed. W. F. Pripeavux. 


“Bripce” (9 §S. iv. 497).—The real name 
is “ britch,” and the game is supposed to have 
a Russian origin, which may help philologists 
to trace the sourcé of the term, if it is un- 
known. Skat and bridge have little in com- 
mon. Skat is a three-handed game, a kind of 
cross between gleek and hombre, with borrow- 
ings from other — ; bridge is an im- 
proved dummy-whist for four players, with 
sundry details likewise borrowed elsewhere. 
The only semblance between them is that 
the trump is named by the players, and suits 
have an order of preference, with the trace 
of a link, perhaps, in the honours and mata- 
dores. The objects of the games are quite 
different (as well as the methods). In whist 
and bridge, it is tricks numerically ; in skat, 
the values contained in the tricks—which 
places skat on a higher level of skill than 
either of the other two games. Can any 
readers of ‘N. & on the 

; i ame itself (bridge) 
evolution of the g ( dg en 

The Russian term schlem (sch =sh or 8), when 
used in the card-play at whist, is evidently 
borrowed from the German Schlemm, denoting 
the total loss, or defeat, inflicted upon the 
opposite party of the game. Schlemm, again, 
has been adapted to German after the English 
whist-term on, which bears the same mean- 
ing (s. Grimm’s ‘ Deutsches Worterbuch,’ ed. 
Heyne, ix. 632). H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Tue Srarrorp Famity (9" S. iv. 477).—See 
the many members of it noticed in * Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ A. F. P. 


“Lowestorr Cana” 8. iv. 498).—Mr. 
Ratciirre will find an able discussion upon 
the subject of his query in ‘Marks and Mono- 
grams on European and Oriental Pottery 
and Porcelain,’ by Wm. Chaffers (new edition, 
revised and edited by Frederick yo 
1897). The author has, seemingly, disposec 
of the theory that the “Lowestoft ware was 
simply Oriental porcelain, painted only at 
Lowestoft ”:— 

“Mr. Llewe Jewitt, in an interestin per 
on the Art Journal of 
1863, has fallen into the same error. He says: * The 
best of the productions of the Lowestoft works are 


and that St. Saviour’s Workhouse is situated in it. 


painted on Oriental body, but there are many good 
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examples in existence, where the body is of Lowes- 
toft make, which are of very fine quality. The 
collector will be able to distinguish immediately 
between the examples painted at Lowestoft on 
Oriental body, and those which are potted and 
painted there.’” 

Mr. Chaffers continues :— 

“There are three persons now living [1865] 
who can testify to the fact that nothing passed 
out of the factory but what was made in it...... Let 
us also ask those visionary theorists whether 
they ever saw or heard of such untinished Oriental 
white porcelain ? When the Lowestoft works ceased 
in 1802, what became of it all? The country would 
have been inundated with the supply so suddenly 
rendered useless, and waiting to be painted...... lt is 
certain that a vast quantity of Lowestoft china still 
exists, not only in England, but on the Continent ; 
but from its similarity to the Oriental, it has been 
generally confounded with it...... With Lowestoft, 
no mark was ever used, rarely even a painter's 
mark...... Old inhabitants ridicule the idea of 
Uriental china ever having been brought into it 
[Lowestoft) to be painted tur the purpose of sale. 
ee) Mr. Studley Martin, nephew of Sir James E. 
Smith, who resided at Lowestoft, writes: ‘1 believe 
no Uriental china was ever painted, even by adding 
initials or crests, at Lowestoft, certainly never with 
flowers, or anything else.’” 


However, the editor (Mr. Litchfield)appends 
note :— 
“The question of the place of manufacture of 


a large number of specimens which have been 
called ‘ Lowestoft’ is a difficult one to settle. Prof. 


A. W. Franks has a very limited beliet in Lowes- | 


See also ‘The Ceramic Art of Great Britain,’ 
by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. (London, 1887). 
Herpert B. Crayton. 


THe Great (9 §. iv. 438).—This 
term, used in Scotland, appears to apply to 
the solemnity of the act, and not in contra- 
distinction to a minor or subsidiary form of 
taking the oath. In ancient writings the 
“great aith” is frequently referred to. Thus 
Wyntoun says :— 

He swore the great aith bodely, 

That he suld hald alle lelely, 

That he had said in to that quhile, 

But ony cast of fraud or gyle. LX. 20, 85. 
_ In Retours, under Brieves of Inquest, 
issued from Chancery for the service of heirs, 
recently abolished, the words of form were 
“Qui jurati dicunt magno sacramento inter- 
veniente.” In Scotch conveyancing a deed 


in regard to heritage or real estate by a 
married woman requires to be judiciall 

ratified by her before a magistrate, outwith 
the presence of the husband. In the form of 
ratification she gives her great oath that she 
was noways seduced or compelled to grant 
or concur in the conveyance, but did so of 
her own free will and motive, and that she 
will never quarrel or impugn the same, 
directly or indirectly. A. G. Ret. 

Auchterarder. 


“Tirrin” (9% §. iv. 345, 425, 460, 506),—I 
beg leave to point out the fact that, at the 
first of the above references, I gave in full the 
| title of the work from which I quoted, Grose’s 
‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue.’ 
It is therefore not the fact that I obscured 
the issue by omitting to do that. If I did 
not repeat the title 2 extenso in my second 
note, { only refrained from so doing out of 
consideration for the space of ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
because I thought it unnecessary, after having 
recited it in full in my former note. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Epcett (9 §. iii. 407 ; iv. 177).—This sur- 


name is susceptible of several explanations. 


| It may be from edge and gate, as suggested by 
| Mr. Harrison, but scarcely from hedge-gate 


for in local names the rules as to 4 are wel 
observed, and in America this letter is not 
likely to go etymologically wrong. Mr. 
HARRISON is in error in saying that “edge-gate 
would make no sense.” In Old English ecg 
meant, in local names, “bluff,” “ridge of land,” 
or “cliff,” as explained by Mr. Bradley in 
This meaning is 
preserved in Alderley Edge, co. Chester 


and 


addition to the instances given 
*‘N.E.D, Cf. also Edgehill, co. Warwick. 
For its existence in O.E. I may cite ‘ Car- 
tularium Saxonicum,’ i. 496, 13 ; iii. 151, 2 ; 
155, 1; 587, 40; 590, 14. A Middle-English 
instance occurs in the Gloucester ‘Chartulary,’ 
iii. 45, 1, land “super /e egge” at Randwick, 
co. Glouc. In O.E. geat meant, in local names, 
a gap or opening in high ground, a narrow 
pass, as in Symond’s Yat (*S7gemundes geat), 
co. Glouc., now erroneously transferred to a 
point of the rock. It is conceivable that 
such a gap might be called Heg-geat, which 
would yield a modern Edgett quite regularly. 

But the word ecg was used in forming 
compound personal names, and hence appears 
in local names formed from personal names. 
In the hypocoristic forms Heg and Lega (or 
the corresponding fem. *#cge) it would in 
modern names have become undistinguishable 


— 
| Church has gone so far in the opposite direction to a 
Mr. Chatfers, as to omit from his work on English . 
porcelain any mention of Lowestoft, and in the ‘ 
catalogue of the Schreiber Collection, such speci- , 
mens as are generally called Lowestoft are classified 
as ‘Oriental porcelain decorated in England.’ Sir 
= = thinks that most of the china so called e 
by Chaffers was of Chinese manufacture......The 
Kditor is inclined to believe that......nearly all the | : 
eevinen, with coats of arms, monograms, and heraldic | Weston-under-Edge, Aston-under-Edge, ; 
— evices, were not only made but decorated in | Wootton - under - Edge, co. Gloucester, in 7 
KREBS. China.” +; 
arg : 
Dict. Nat. 
a 
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from the common noun. But in Edgware, 
co. Middlesex, and Edgeworth, co. Glou- 
cester,* we have records of the masc. 
ending -es, so that these names must be from 
men’s names, the gen. sing. of the common 
noun being ecge. I suspect that a personal 
name occurs in the Domesday Book name 
for the hundred of Christ Church, co. Hants. 
It is written Lge-tete (i. 516, col. 1), Eghe-iete 
(i. 386, col. 2, 43b, col. 1, 44, col. 2), and 
Eghe-iet (46, col. 2). The latter part of the 
name is undoubtedly O.E. geat, dat. geate, 
and the first part is ecg plus a vowel (Lhe, 
264, col. 2, 264b, col. 1, now Edge, co. Chester, 
represents the dat. sing. Hege). By the time 
of the Survey the weak-ending -an had sunk 
down in compounds to -e, so that this may 
be an O.E. *Eegan-geat (cf. Wigheiete, i. 166b, 
col. 2= Wiggangeat, Wyegate, co. Glouc., 
‘Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 585, 23). It might represent 
an Leges-geat, for the gen. sing. masc. is 
frequently given as e in Domesday and in 
later records. Later forms do not throw any 
light upon the origin. It occurs as Lygieta 
(Latinized) in Pipe Roll, 14 Hen. IL, 182; 
Eggiet(hje in the rolls 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21 Hen. If. But whatever the original form 
of this local name may have been, we have 
in it a form that would regularly yield 
Edgett.t A natural feature that could give 
its name to a hundred might easily be 
recorded in a family name. 

Edgett is, moreover, derivable from the 
masc. name Lad-géat (written Lddiet in 
Domesday), since hundreds of these O.E. 
personal names are still preserved as family 
names. Nor does this exhaust the possibilities, 
for, by the processes referred to above, 
* Kadan-geat, * Eades-geat, compounds of geat 
with hypocoristic forms of names beginning 
with Zad-, might also produce a modern 
Edgett. Probabilities are in favour of the 
Hampshire local name or the personal name 
Lad-géat,} and the question which it really is 


* The former, an O.E. * Eeges-wer (written Agces- 
wer in an eleventh-century Westminster charter 
dated 978, ‘Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 605, 12), occurs in the 
Pipe Roll, 15 Hen. LL, p. 173, as Eygeswera; in 
1168-1173 as Hyyes-were (*‘Cat. of Ancient Deeds,’ 
A 2007); Eyes-were, A 2146; in 1266, Hyges-were, 
A 1737, &c. The Gloucestershire village, O.K. *Eeges- 
weord, appears in Domesday, i. 166b, col. 1, 167b, 
col. 2, as Lyeis-uurde, Eges-worde. 

t It is noteworthy that there was an Zces-geut, 
vossibly miscopied tor HLeges-geat, in Bicingtun, or 

ickton, par. of Fordingbridge, co. Hants (‘Cart. 
Sax., iii. 252, 3, from the * Liber de Hyda,’ where it is 
wrongly identitied by Dr. Birch with Bighton, 
which 1s phonologically improbable), in the vicinity 
of the hundred in question. : 

+ The géat of this name has nothing to do with 


can only be settled by documentary evidence, 
which possibly does not exist. 
W. H. STEVENsoN. 


“ CorpWAINER ” (9* iv. 436).—This word, 
in the form of cord:ner, is applied to the craft 
of shoemakers in Scotch burghs. It is said to 
be derived from Cordova, in Spain, noted for 
its leather manufactures. anned horse 
leather is known in Scotland as cordovan. 
Jamieson says that the name of cordwainer 
was presen: given in Europe to one who 
wrought in foreign leather. French cordon- 
nier, corduannier ; Swedish  corduwans- 
makere, leather-dresser. A. G. 
Auchterarder. 


BoupIccA REPULSED AT VERULAM (9% 
S. iv. 457).—There is no ground for ~——. 
ing that Verulam was the scene of the defeat 
of Boudicca (Boadicea). Tacitus (‘ Ann.,’ xiv. 
31-37), in relating the battle, does not men- 
tion any place. Merivale (‘History of the 
Romans,’ ch. li.) conjectures that it was 
fought near Camulodunum (Colchester) ; for 
this view he refers to Mr. Jenkins in Archeo- 
logia, 1842, and to the Quarterly Review, 
vol. xevii. Orelli on Tacitus,‘ Ann.,’ xii. 32, 
mentions the opinion that Camulodunum 
was Maldon, near Colchester ; but this view 
is decidedly disapproved by Hibner in 
Pauly’s ‘ Real - Encyclopiidie,’ new ed., art. 
‘Camulodunum.’ Verulam was taken by the 
Britons and the population slaughtered in 
the insurrection. B. H. 


I cannot agree with Mr. Hoorer that it is 
“a mere duty” to use “ Boudicca” instead of 
* Boadicea” as “the more correct name.” He 
may not know that the MS. evidence is very 
conflicting. In the ‘Annals,’ xiv., it is as 
follows: “ Boodicia” (31), “ Bouducca” (35 
“ Boudicca” (37). On the other hand, bot 
the MSS. of the ‘Agricola’ of Tacitus 
(16) have the a, reading “ Voaduca” and 
“Voadicca.” Orelli, the best editor, reads 
“Boudicea” ; but there seems to me quite 
sufficient evidence to warrant in current 
speech a retention of the form which has 
been fixed as English. Such changes in 
names are often attempted, but hardly ever 
carried through where a word has become a 
national English possession apart from its 
use by the learned. IPPOCLIDES. 


May Roap Wett, Accrineton (9 8. iv. 
396, 464).—I do not like to destroy the pious 
inferences which the theories of your corre- 


Germanic tribal name Gautéz, the Gautar whose 
name is preserved in the Swedish province of 
Gétland (O.N. Gaut-land), Germanic au having 


geat, but represents either the deity Géat or the 


developed into O.E. éa. 
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spondent ei~ but I am afraid they are 
not correct. I know the neighbourhood and 
the well intimately. I have known many 
who have gone on the first Sunday in May to 
dilute their potations with its water. I think 
the practice has entirely died out. In Lan- 
cashire the use of the “apostrophe s” when 
speaking in the possessive case is largely 
ignored. Not far from the well is a hill 
known as “ John Hoyle coppice ”—the coppice 
of John Hoyle. The well is known as “ ee 
Hoyle well”—no doubt, in my mind, mean- 
ing the well of Mary Hoyle. Who John Hoyle 
was | cannot ascertain, but I opine that John 
and Mary were of one family, and that while 
to the one is assigned the “coppice,” to the 
other is assigned the well. B.S 


“A PICKLED ROPE” (9 §. iv. 479).—In the 
phrase in Fletcher's ‘ Bonduca,’ “A _ pickled 
rope will choke ye,” Petillius, who has pre- 
viously told his soldiers, ungraciously enough, 
to eat turf, timber, old mats, or shoes, ex- 
horts them further to fall in love, a state 
which in war is assumed to stimulate bravery, 
and calculated to make them forget all about 
eating, failing to do which they may expect 
a rope’s-ending for cowardice. Hence the 
phrase appears to mean a castigation (with 
a pickled rope) will correct the cowardice 
that is assumed to characterize one who has 
neither this incentive to courage nor that of 
having enough to eat. Compare a “rod in 
ickle,” ¢.e., soaked in brine to keep it supple 
or chastening purposes, and the phrase 
“to rope’s-end,” ¢.¢, to chastise with the 
“whipped ” end of a rope, formerly a punish- 
ment much resorted to illegally at sea :— 

Buy a rope’s end ; that will I bestow 

Among my wife and her confederates 

For locking me out of my doors by day. 
: * Comedy of Errors,’ IV. i. 16. 
‘To choke” here means to correct, reprove. 
A “choke-pear” is figuratively a reproof, 
correction, a check by which one is put to 
silence ; and to “choke a person off,” ¢. e., to 
stop his garrulity, is stilla vulgar expression. 

J. Hotpen MacMicnaet. 


Tae or ‘THe Rep, Warre, 
AND Bive’ (9 S. iv. 164, 231, 312, 338, 426, 
502).—With regard to the above song, I have 
always understood it was written in honour of 
the “Allied Armies” during the Crimean 
War. At all events, I distinctly remember 
it then, as a child of some ten years old ; and 
the cover of the song was adorned with the 
Union Jack and the French tricolour flags. 
Wherever the word “Columbia” occurs in the 
song as printed in your issue of December 


ran thus 
Britannia, the pride of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each sailor’s devotion, 
No land can compare unto thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
With Vict’ry’s bright laurels in view ; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble 
When borne by the Red, White, and Blue. 
The second verse was much as stated, but 
the third concluded quite differently, viz. :— 
May the French from the English ne’er sever, 
But each to their colours prove true, 
The Army and Navy for ever, os 
(And?) Three cheers for the Red, White, and 
3lue. 
I do not think there can be any doubt that 
your correspondent S. J. A. F. is right about 
its having been originally an English song. 
F. W. H. 


I am emboldened to make a suggestion 
which may settle this controversy. Your 
correspondent T. A. O. mentions (iv. 338) the 
coincidence of the above song, at the time of 
and following the Crimean War, with the 
equally well-known ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer !’ 
My own recollection is to the same effect ; and 
if reference could be made by any of your 
correspondents who may be in a position to 
do so to the veteran author of the last- 
named song, Mr. Henry Russell, whose 
residence is 18, Howley Place, W., I have 
little doubt his well-stored memory could 
authoritatively intervene. I well remember 
hearing Mr. Henry Russell sing ‘ Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer !’ in his entertainment at some date 
prior to May, 1856, and my recollection is 
that I was familiar with that song and ‘The 
Red, White, and Blue’ in about an equal 
degree for a good while before then. Some 
time since [ read Mr. Russell’s book of 
reminiscences, a good part of which deals 
with America and the friends he made there; 
and whether the origin of the song is British 
or American I am pretty certain he would 
know. W. B. H. 
[Further contributions on this subject not invited.] 


Preraces iv. 479).—Isaac D’Israeli, 
in his ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ says 

“that long before the days of Johnson it had 
been a custom with many authors to solicit for this 
rat nee of their work the ornamental con- 
tribution of a man of genius. Cicero tells his 
friend Atticus that he had a volume of prefaces or 
introductions always ready by him to be used as 
circumstances required.” 

A correspondent in ‘N. & Q. (6S. xii. 427) 
asked, “ When were prefaces first introduced ?” 
and stated that Howell, in his preface to ‘ An 


16, it was “Britannia” in the version I 


Institution of General History, asserted that 


remember in the year 1854. The first verse 
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“the French first introduced this custom into 
the work of writing prefaces before the 
works of others.” To this query no reply 
has appeared. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


In ‘The Antiquary’s Portfolio, vol. i. 
p. 97, I find that “the haughty Wolsey con- 
descended to write a recommendatory pre- 
face” to William Lily’s “ well-known Latin 
Grammar.” Atrrep J. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Tae Surname Morcom (9" §. iv. 148, 312, 
406, 467).—I€ Str Herpert Maxwett will 
refer to iv. 312, he will see that he is not quite 
justified in saying that I hazarded a remark- 
able “assertion” regarding the derivation of 
Malcolm. An assertion I take to be a plain 
declaration of fact or belief. I made no such 
declaration. I thank him for his reply, which 
is highly interesting to me, and probably to 
others who know no Gaelic; but his letter 
would have been just as valuable without the 
first six lines. Frank Penny, LL.M. 

Fort St. George. 


Marcaret Brount (9 S. iv. 287, 355).—In 
addition to what Mr. J. Porrer Briscor has 
said at the last reference, I can put before 
Brutus the following extract by Mar- 
guerite Blount herself. It forms the title 
and prefatory paragraph of a short story by 
the American authoress, and was published | 
in Reynolds's Miscellany (Lond.) in 1858 or | 
1859 :— 

“The Funeral at School. A Reminiscence of 
my Early Life. By Marguerite Blount.—Though | 
now in England and writing for Reynolds's 
Miscellany, 1 must remind the reader that (as 
he may have, however, gathered from some of 
my previous contributions to this periodical) I am 
an American by birth. It is, therefore, to the 
United States that the ensuing scenes and incidents 
belong. With this brief, yet necessary preface, I 
enter on my little narrative.” 

Marguerite Blount published several stories 
at about the dates 1855-59 in Reynolds's 
Miscellany. They were, however, I think, 
short stories mostly. No doubt this reply, 
with that before given by Mr. Briscor, will 
convince Brutus that & was wrong in 
assuming that she and Miss Braddon “ are 
the same.” Nevertheless, it has often been 
said that some of Miss Braddon’s earliest 
work appeared in Reynolds's Miscellany, as 
it has likewise been said that before the first 
of her great successes (‘Lady Audiey,’ 1862) 
Miss Braddon appeared on the stage. Both 
statements have been denied, and yet I have 
read in the #ra, under a date in 1876, that 
“ Miss Braddon reappeared on the stage at 


Jersey.” The “reappearance,” likely enough, 
was at some charitable performance or the 
like, but the #ra’s paragraph seems to imply 
that our English novelist had previously 
played as a regular actress. 

J. W. M. Gress. 


Hannan Lee (9 §. iv. 477).—I believe 
that this “pretty,” or, to speak by the 
card, most affecting story, is narrated in 
‘The Snowstorm,’ one of the tales in ‘ Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ by Prof. 
Wilson, and may be found in vol. xi. p. 48 
of his collected ‘ Works,’ edited by his son-in- 
law, Prof. Ferrier, Edinburgh, 1865. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ HOASTIK CARLES” §, iv. 477).—“ Hoas- 
tik carles” are Austwick men. Austwick is 
in Craven, and its folk have a reputation 
akin to that which has made the wisdom of 
those of Gotham proverbial for all time. 
They, too, tried to hedge in a cuckoo; and 
several other absurd stories are told of them. 
They are said to have had but one knife or 
whittle, which they kept under a tree. Once, 
when some labourers wished to save them- 
selves the trouble of carrying it back, they 
stuck it in the ground, and, seeing a black 
cloud immediately overhead, thought that 
the place was suttliciently marked; but the 
tool was never found again. A farmer, wish- 
ing to get a bull out of a field, asked nine 
neighbours to help him to lift it over the 
gate, and they being unequal to the task, one 


| of the number went through the gateway to 


look for further aid. It then struck some- 
body that the bull might leave the field b 
the same way. Another carle lifted a wheel- 
barrow over twenty-two stiles rather than 
take it by a road which was about a hundred 
yards further round than the path across the 
fields. See Clouston’s ‘Book of Noodles,’ 
pp. 53, 54. St. SwiTHrn. 


It is a pity that Lucas did not know better 
than to begin guessing that the carles “are no 
doubt spirits of the woods.” They are simply 
the people of Austwick, a village near Clap- 
ham, in Yorkshire, who are oulited by their 
neighbours with having been the originals of 
the “wise men of Gotham.” The walling-in 
of the cuckoo arose from their attempt to 
secure perpetual summer by building a wall 
around the bird. Just as the wall was finished 
the cuckoo flew away, and “they had never 
thought o’ that.” The favourite name for 
these folk is “mooin-rakers,” because they 
tried to rake the reflection of the moon out 
of a pond, thinking it was a big cheese. By 
the way, has any one collected all the places 
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supposed to be the original home of the 
“Gotham "stories? H. SNowpeEN Warp. 


Austwick, near Settle, is the “Gotham” of 
Yorkshire, and Austwick people are usually 
spoken of as “ Austwick carles.” The walling- 
in of the cuckoo is attributed to the folk of 
many sequestered places, but there is in the 
first series of William Dobson’s ‘Rambles by 
the Ribble’ (Preston, 1864) a diverting folk- 
tale to the disadvantage of the “carles,” 
which may be new to your readers. At p. 40 
Mr. Dobson writes :— 

“A common joke against Austwick people is to 
ery ‘ Whittle to the tree.”. When knives and forks 
were somewhat more of luxuries than at present, 
and their use had not penetrated into...the northern 
dales, it is said that a ‘ whittle’...was the only knife 
in Austwick. It was common to the township, and 
when those who used it had done with it they had 
to put it in a tree in the centre of the village. [If it 
was not there when wanted, the person requiring 
it went through the village calling out, ‘ Whittle 
to th’ tree; Whittle to th’ tree.’ The whittle at 
last was lost. It was taken once by a numerous 
party of workmen to the adjoining moor (Swarth- 
moor) to cut up their pies for dinner. To save them 
the trouble of taking it back, they discussed where 
they should put it, so that they could find it when 
they came next - Looking round for some object 
to fnew the locality by, for then, as now, trees 
were a rarity on Swarthmoor, it was at last agreed 
to stick it in the ground under a very black cloud, 
which was the most remarkable object in sight. 

is was done. When next they went to Strath- 
moor it was a fine day, the cloud had moved off, 
and the whittle could not be found.” y 

Q. V. 


“Dozzi.” or “Dossti” (9% §. iv. 479).— 
My father, a Lincolnshire man, remembers 
these objects, which he calls “ dossels,” being 
in use over forty years ago. They were then, 
he tells me, very common, being made of 
wood or tin, in the shape of a “cockerel,” 
and usually served as vanes. It was also 
customary, I am informed, to fix at each 
corner of corn-stacks, in an upright position, 
a bunch of corn “ héads.” These he were 
called “ dossels.” 

I remember seeing a “dozzil” at Clee- 
thor last summer, not on a stack, but 
fixed to the top of a long pole standing in 
the back-yard of a house outside the town. 
It was in the shape of a cock and made of 
tin, serving as a vane. H. ANDREWs. 

Gainsborough. 


Figures such as are mentioned in this 
query, but very well made of straw, are more 
numerous this winter than I have seen them 
before, on stacks around Mill Hill, in the 
district between Edgware and High Barnet. 
They are mostly imaginary fowl, particularly 


strong about the tail, elevated on sticks 


about two feet above the ends of the stacks, 
and free to move in the wind. I have taken 
them to indicate that a new stack-thatcher 
of artistic tastes has been at work in the 
district recently ; and it may be said for 
him that his thatching is very good work. 

H. SNowpen Warp. 


Not many years ago I saw some beautiful 
stack finials at Bishopthorpe, near York. 
Cocks I think they were, oa I believe they 
(or their descendants) are still presiding over 
the ricks in the yard I have in mind. I dare 
say Miss FLorence Peacock knows what 
Mr. Baring-Gould says about these things in 
‘Strange Survivals,’ Sr. SwitHn. 


Is not this word—like “ Dosset” for Dorset, 
or “fossick” for fore-seek, which would 
appear to have been the original meaning of 
the latter—a corruption of “dorsal,” some- 
thing placed on the back of an object, such 
as a corn-stack, to protect it from the 
ravages of the birds—in short a scarecrow, 
or rather a bird-scare? I remember being 
told of an old gentleman who was accustomed 
to suspend a tin semblance of a cat from his 
fruit trees, presumably to scare the birds 
away. By the way, the dialect word “fossick” 
still means also to “fore-seek ” or “prospect” 
for gold in new ground, as well as in aban- 
doned workings. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


“ Mippiin’” (9 iv. 416, 495).—C. C. B. 
is certainly correct in saying that this word 
is not a peculiarity of the Manx dialect. Nor 
was its use in England confined to the North. 
“Pretty middlin’” was formerly in West 
Surrey and in Hampshire probably the 
usual answer to an inquiry after the health 
of a countryman. R. L. 


James Cox’s Museum (9 §. ii. 7, 78; 
iv. 275, 337).—“The great room in Spring 
Gardens,” otherwise Wigley’s Auction Room, 
stood, according to F. G. 8., at the south- 
west corner of Spring Gardens, and on one’s 
right hand on passing from that street 
(which was never a thoroughfare for vehicles) 
into the park. The Incorporated Society of 
Artists of Great Britain exhibited here until 
1780. Wigley’s Auction Room was burned 
down 2 April, 1785, during a representation 
of Mount Vesuvius at Cox’s Museum. F.G.S. 
elsewhere states that Wigley’s room occupied 
the site of the London County Council 
offices; but in this he is mistaken, the 
Council’s offices occupying the site of 
Berkeley House, which was purchased from 
the Government by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in 1862, and the present building 
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erected on the site (see Hon. Grantley T. 
Berkeley, ‘ Life,’ &c., vol. i. p. 78, &e.). Cox's 
Museum appears to have stood on the site 
of No. 13, Spring Gardens, a house built by 
Mr. Decimus Burton for his residence, ad- 
joining the Council's offices to the northward, 
and now in the Council’s occupation. 
Joun Hepp. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


“ Kine or Bantam” (9 S. iv. 419, 488, 526). 
—I should like to make an addition to my 
note. In reference to Congreve’s ‘ Present 
Majesty of Bantam,’ there is a tale by Aphra 
Behn, called ‘ The Court of the King of Ban- 
tam. In it a rich noodle, Mr. Would-be, 
believes himself the King of Bantam, and is 
duped thereupon in true Restoration fashion. 
If Mr. Percy Smpson will refer, he wiil find 
that Congreve very clearly had Mrs. Behn’s 
tale in his mind. Georce MARSHALL. 


It is good, as Mr. GrorGe MARSHALL says, 
to see Jonson and Congreve quoted, but Mrs. 
Aphra Behn should not be forgotten, for did 
not that illustrious lady write ‘The Court of 
the King of Bantam,’ which can be read with 
interest even now? AtrreD F. Ropers. 


The “descent” seems to imply a sort of 
apotheosis, a widespread superstition realized 
in the Christian “resurrection” and Plato’s 
immortality. These people were probably 
Buddhists, so it represents an “avatar-ship,” 
or new birth, a form of metempsychosis. 


. 


Grourer Brypines (9 S. iv. 518).—The 
painted bindings are probably of a later date 
than theothers. Mr. Herbert P. Horne, ‘ The 
Binding of Books,’ p. 89, dates this style of 
work as belonging to the middle of the six- 
teenth century. One may possibly put a 
similar interpretation upon the sentence 
referring to Grolier, at vol. iv. p. 41, of the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica,’ which reads, “Some 
of his later covers were resplendent with gold 
and coloured ornament, most elaborately 
tooled.” This, however, is so general in its 
reference that it is scarcely evidence. The 
sequence of usage of the different mottoes is 
some help. It is most likely that the “ami- 
corum” motto, previously used by Maioli, 
came first (Quarterly Review, July, 1893, 
p. 189). The motto “ “que difficulter,” with 
the cloud, nail, and hillock design, came next 
(‘Bookbindings Ancient and Modern,’ Joseph 
Cundall, p. 34); and afterwards the “ Portio 
mea Do! mine sit in | terra vi! venti | um” 
legend. 


There were others occasionally used. 
See ‘ The Binding of Books,’ supra, p. 78. An 
article in the Saturday Review for 30 Dec., 


1882, noticing the Beckford sale, second part, 
indicates that the “painted interstices” and 
the “scrolled tooling” were used with the 
“ Portio mea” motto. On the whole it would 
seem that the painted bindings were, at any 
rate, of the middle, if not of the later, period. 
Arthur MAYALL. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Wirth a celerity all but unparalleled, and with an 
absence all but complete of serious opposition, Mr. 
Lee’s ‘ Life of Shakespeare’ has established itself 
in supreme authority. A year or two ago it was 
but a solitary article—although naturally the longest 
and most important in that great work, now on the 
point of completion, the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ A few months later it appeared in the 
convenient shape in which it will still be most read, 
and now, with illustrations that throw all the light 
obtainable upon our early stage and upon Shake- 
speare’s associates and friends, it comes forth in an 
illustrated library edition, fitted to grace the hand- 
somest and best-furnished shelves. So far as regards 
the text, Mr. Lee’s scholarly and monumental work 
has undergone little alteration. Such errors and 
misprints as have been detected have been cor- 
rected ; the remarks on Shakespeare’s autographs 
and handwriting have been expanded; a descrip- 
tion is now given in the bibliography of the Sib- 
thorp first folio, recently brought to light, with 
its presentation from William Jaggard, the printer, 
to his friend and ally Augustine Vincent, the 
herald; and further details have been supplied 
concerning certain of Shakespeare’s printers and 
publishers. None of these things affects, however, 
the original scheme of the work, nor has Mr. Lee, 
though some of his opinions have elicited, as was 
but natural, expressions of dissent and disagree- 
ment, felt called upon to modify any of his more 
important conclusions, and the book is practically 
the same that we reviewed little more than a 
twelvemonth ago (see 9 S, ii. 458). 

As a work of reference, and as a handsome and 
desirable volume, the work in its new shape gains 
greatly. Its beautiful cover, as a note inserted 
informs us, is taken from a fine binding of English 
workmanship of the sixteenth century in the British 
Museum, originally executed for Robert Dudley, 
the famous, or infamous, Earl of Leicester, Shake- 
speare’s crest, in its proper heraldic colours, being 
substituted for that of the earl. The frontispiece 
consists of the monument affixed to the north wall 
of the chancel of Stratford-on-Avon Church, which 
is given in the colours believed to have constituted 
its original adornment. Four other likenesses are 
reproduced—the Droeshout (or “ Flower”) portrait, 
the engraved portrait on the title of the first folio, 
the Ely House portrait, and the seventeenth- 
century bust in the Garrick Club. Then follow 
portraits—all carefully selected by the author, with 
a view of facilitating the study of the poet’s life— 
of Shakespeare’s closest acquaintances ; the quaint 
and anonymous picture of Queen Elizabeth, from 
the painting at Ditchley ; the Earl of Southampton, 
from an original painting at Welbeck; Burbage, 
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Alleyn, Drayton, and Field, from the Dulwich 
Gallery ; Samuel Daniel, from the likeness prefixed 
to his ‘Civile Warres’; Spenser, from a portrait at 
Dupplin Castle ; James I., from Paul van Somer ; 
Fletcher, from the 1647 edition of his and Beau- 
mont’s* Works,’ and so forth. Of singular use to the 
student are the views of Shakespearian London, 
presenting the Bankside, with views of the Globe 
and the Swan theatres and the Bear Garden. 
These are taken from Visscher’s ‘ View of London,’ 
executed in 1616. With these may be classed the 
recently discovered sketch of the stage of a London 
theatre made by a Dutch visitor to London in 1596, 
now in the University Library at Utrecht; the 
interior of a London sleuhanes, from the title-page 
of ‘Roxana’; Norden’s ‘ View of London Bridge 
from East to West in 1597,’ and innumerable further 
illustrations of a similar kind. Most important 
sections are the reproductions of title-pages to 
Shakespeare’s works, the facsimiles of autographs, 
signatures, seals to documents, and other like 
matters. It will convey an idea of the number and 
variety of the illustrations supplied when we say that 
the mere list occupies eight pages. Thus equipped, 
Mr. Lee’s book will take up its position as the 
standard authority upon the greatest of English- 
men. On its literary claims we have previously 
insisted. If we have dwelt upon the illustrations 
it is because they do not serve a purely decorative 
purpose. Whatever information we possess as to 
the state of London and the stage in Shakespeare’s 
times is incorporated in the volume. That Mr. Lee 
will, as further editions are called for, strive 
lovingly to augment the value and attractions of 
his work we doubt not. As it stands, however. 
though it will not replace, for the student, all 
previous or contemporary works, it will at least 
enable him to dispense with a library of reference, 
and leave no trustworthy or important information 
concerning Shakespeare ungarnered. 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary. By James C. 
Fernald and others. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
We recently reviewed an ‘Intermediate - School 
Dictionary’ founded on the well-known Funk & 
Wagnalls dictionary. This volume is similar in 
origin and appearance, only larger, running to some 
nine hundred pages, and, it must be added, uncom- 
fortably heavy to hold. It is meant for “the 
English-speaking peoples,” and therefore it seems 
a pity that it is distinctly American in tone and 
phraseology. The vocabulary is, however, more 
extensive than that of the ordinary English dic- 
tionary of the same size. It is strong in words like 
breakman, which are hardly English ; on the other 
hand, a word like camisole is omitted—perhaps 
because not American. It is very unsafe to meddle 
with English university matters without securing 
expert knowledge. The term Senior Wrangler is 
current—not obsolete, as these pages represent; 
and if this special title is included, why is 
not fripos inserted, which has a much wider 
application? The “ Standard Script” handwriting, 
of which specimens are given on p. 823, is a 
really sensible thing, and the appendices are 
useful, though the list of distinguished persons 
occasionally donne furieusement penser. We 
notice that the big ‘Standard Dictionary’ includes 
English editors, and suggest that in condensations 
or revisions their services should be not merely to 
ornament the title-page. Let them make the Eng- 


rate, give it fair representation. Then the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ will do, and do remarkably well, for “ the 
English-Speaking Peoples,” who care, it is probable, 
a good deal more about empire than English. 


The Library. Edited by J. Y. W. MacAli 

F.S.A. (Kegan Paul.) 
In its new guise the Library is at once more con- 
venient and more attractive than before. It is 
more remunerative also, and its illustrations con- 
stitute a pleasing feature. We are afraid that 
some difficulty will be experienced in keeping it at 
its present level of excellence. Mr. A. W. Pollard 
contributes a capital paper, illustrated, on ‘ Wood- 
cuts in English Plays.’ Mr. Delisle’s ‘ Discovery of 
Long-Missing Pictures’ has a finely executed plate. 
Mr. J. D. Brown writes on ‘ Library Progress.’ 
Mr. E. F. Strange deals with ‘The Decorative 
Work of Gleeson White,’ and Mr. R. G. Redgrave 
writes on ‘The First Four Editions of ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.”’ Among other con- 
tents is a portrait of Dr. Richard Garnett, serving 
as frontispiece. 


Wak subjects take up the lion’s share in the 
reviews as in the newspapers and in general con- 
versation. Room is, however, found in the Fort- 
nightly for a few articles on literary and social 
topics. Prof. Lewis Campbell writes ‘On the 
Growth of Tragedy in Shakespeare.’ There are 


many points raised on which we should like to join 
issue with the Professor, but the article is thought- 
ful and suggestive, and is sure to be carefull 

studied in Shakespearian circles. Mrs. Hanna 

Lynch deals trenchantly with Zola and Tolstoi in 
*** Fécondité” rersus “‘ The Kreutzer Sonata.”’ In 
Zola’s book, which we ourselves began and were 
unable to continue, she finds the unexpected reve- 
lation “of a freshness and an animal simplicity 
a sunshine and gaiety,” which are welcomed as 
something new in his works. Severe reprobation is 
bestowed upon both authors, though Tolstoi is 
credited with supreme genius. Of the wealthy 
bourgeois of M. Zola it is said that if the obscene 
apes were endowed with the gift of speech they 
could scarcely make a more obscene use of it than 
do these people. There is, alas! much truth in 
this arraignment. Mr. J. C. Bailey writes very 
eulogistically concerning ‘Stevenson’s Letters.’ 
and quotes some delightful passages, including 
the charming letter in which Stevenson makes 
over his birthday to Miss Annie H. Ide, who, being 
born on Christmas Day, was practically without a 
birthday. Few more entertaining and graceful 
pieces of humour are in existence. Mr. Frazer’s 
* Suggestion as to the Origin of Gender in Language’ 
is ingenious, if not wholly convincing, which, indeed 

it does not pretend to be. Dr. St. George Mivart’s 
‘Some Recent Catholic Apologists’ will scarcely 
commend itself, we fancy, to the authorities who 
have placed some of his works in the ‘ Index.’ 
Prof. Sully contributes an essay on * Philosophy 
and Modern Culture,’ which was first. delivered as 
a lecture at University College, London. ‘ Paths of 
Glory.’ by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, deals with the kind 
of work that gets people into ‘Who’s Who,’ ‘ Men 
of the Time,’ and the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ It is readable and entertaining.—The first 
five papers in the Nineteenth Century are on the 
war, and two or even three others are on subjects 
more or less closely connected with it. In the 


lish usage as prominent as the American, or, at any 
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the Modern Stage,’ by Sidney Lee. The chief aim 
of the contribution is to protest against the 
idea that Shakespeare in representation is to 
be sacrificed to pageantry. Lovers of Shake- 
speare should urge simplicity in the production 
of his pa The instance is advanced of the 
splendid series of revivals undertaken by Phelps 
and Greenwood at Sadler’s Wells. If modern 
managers would be content with scenic accessories 
that are adequate and illuminatory instead of 
burdensome, they might give three or four plays 
where now they give one. No one is better entitled 
to be heard than Mr. Lee, and it is to be hoped 
that the seed he sows will not fall on desert ground. 
Under the title, which we scarcely like, of ‘The 
Prince of Journalists,’ Mr. Herbert Paul has an 
excellent article on Swift, with most of the conclu- 
sions of which we agree. In common, however, 
with most modern writers, Mr. Paul overpraises 
the style of Swift, which, admirable as it is in 
lucidity—perhaps the best of gifts—and in sim- 
plicity, has “the defects of its qualities,” and ‘is 
open to attack. This, we know, is an unpopular 
view. With the remaining praise and the general 
estimate of Swift we concur, and we recall 
no modern apophthegm so exquisite as Swift's 
“The reason to so few marriages are happy is 
because young ladies spend their time in making 
nets, not in making cages.” Supposing the curious 
ghost-story of Nathaniel Hawthorne to be, as it 
professes to be, true, that admirable writer was 
the most unutterable donkey that ever drew 
breath. Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden has a valuable 
paper on ‘The Tinkering of Hymns.’ We agree 
with every word that he says in condemnation of 
such processes, but think that in most cases he is 
far too indulgent. In this review, also, Dr. St. 
George Mivart is issuing a challenge to the Roman 
Catholic Church, the result of which we want to 
see. ‘The Jews in France,’ ‘The Common Mule,’ 
‘Climate and Atmosphere, and ‘Can_ Sen- 
tences be Standardized?’ are all worth reading.— 
The frontispiece to the Pal/ Mail is a tine repro- 
duction of Holbein’s ‘Anne of Cleves,’ the illustra- 
tions generally being of high merit. Mr. William 
Archer concludes his account of ‘The American 
Stage,’ which is regarded in a favourable light. 
A good description is furnished of the younger 
American dramatists, with whom we are beginnin 

to form an acquaintance. In the second part of 
* Lotteries, Luck, Chance, and Gambling Systems’ 
Mr. J. Holt Schooling establishes to his own satis- 
faction that there is such a thing as luck. On the 
whole, though we pretend to no special knowledge, 
his statistics oe us less favourably than do his 
reproductions of the quaint designs of our ancestors 
intended to beguile people into the purchase of 
lottery tickets. ‘Morocco, the Imperial City,’ 
by Mr. F. G. Aflalo, tells us little that is new, 
but has some capital sketches of spots of in- 
terest. ‘Military Heroes at Westminster,’ by Mr. 
Murray Smith, of which the first part appears, 
a speals strongly to us at the moment. — 
 Hiizabethan mdon,’ by the Bishop of London, 
with which the new volume of the Cornhill begins, 
is a lecture delivered a couple of months ago at the 
Queen’s Hall before the London Reform Union. 
It gives many particulars with which the average 
student of past London is likely to be unfamiliar, 
and draws together many proofs of the mistrust 
with which Londoners regarded foreigners. Lady 
Broome’s ‘ Natal Memories’ have painful interest 


when read by the light of to-day. Urbanus Sylvan 
deals whimsically, but flippantly with Dr. Dowden, 
Dr. Gosse, and other modern critics or writers. 
One is surprised to find him speaking of the 
1671 edition of ‘ Paradise Regained’ and * Samson 
Agonistes’ as a “‘/arge and well-printed octavo.” 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn gives a study of Sir Charles 
Napier. There are some amusing ‘Humours of 
Irish Life,’ and an unappetizing account of ‘A 
Boer Interior.’—‘ The Poetry of Windmills,’ which 
appears in 7'’emple Bar, expresses sentiments we have 
otten felt. Next to a ship a windmill is to us one 
of the most fascinating of human inventions. The 
author holds that ‘it is sacrilege to approach them 
too nearly.” She holds that Cervantes saw aright 
when Don Quixote entered into conflict with them 
as giants. *On the Banks of the Dove’ is a fantasy 
concerning Walton and Cotton. ‘A Calculating 
Philosopher” ’ deals with Babbage, the sanguine 
inventor of the calculating machine, and next to 
John Leech the most distinguished victim of street 
noises. ‘Sir Anthony Van Dyck’ may be read with 
pleasure. Much of the fiction is excellent.—Not 
much of a dilemma to a collector is that in which 
in the Gentleman's the hero of ‘A Bookman’s 
| Dilemma’ finds himself. It is, however, amusing 
|to hear of a Kilmarnock Burns and a first 
| Walton’s ‘ Angler’ being sold all but uncatalogued 
| in a country sale. Mr. Walters describes * French 
| London in 1793,’ the London of priestly and aris- 
tocratic refugees. Miss Lily Wolffsohn depicts 
‘Low Life in Naples as_ Pictured by Nea- 
politans,’ and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald describes a 
residence of two days in Walcheren Island.—In 
Longman’s Mr. Lang, ‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ 
expresses a not too favourable estimate of the 
** Man in the Street,” and gives an amusing account 
of his sufferings from notoriety - hunters. Mr, 
H. G. Hutchinson, in ‘ A First Essay in Dreams,’ 
speaks of flying as a common experience in dream- 
ing. Our own observation is that it is not flying of 
which we dream, but a sort of levitation, with some- 
times a consciousness of danger. ‘Kauri Gum’ 
and ‘Summer in the Forest’ are both readable. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 
ane must call special attention to the following 
ices 

On ali communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

Tuomson Swarr (“The mill can never grind 
with the water that is past ”).—See 8" §. iii. 116. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland ’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes. 


“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 


“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse......There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 


* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”— Scotsman, 

“ Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of *‘ Drake's Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 


Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator, 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions, 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom." —Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Shetch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 


his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and a) on 
of French life.” —Glasgow Herald, ympathy ppreciati 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 

“A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 

us,in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 


volume of ms, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Datly Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such oe as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 


mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 


“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be 80, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pait Mali Gazette, 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


This work contains (1) new my and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; 


; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) pad B we 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


“ Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. V."JAN. 6, 1900. 


NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


. Demy 32mo. 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 

Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
i which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy, 
f In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
7 and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
y more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
} edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 4 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
| the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of | 
St, Alban's, Birmingham, Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, © 
| gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 
| EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE : its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. I. MORNING. | Vol. Il. EVENING. 

Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 

jan roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Pers 
imperial 32mo., is also published. Cloth, 3s.; Persian rean, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 6s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels.’ 


Sppaiaing the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHBLL, | 


i) For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly | 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord’s Life and Passion ; nor will the lessons thus taught be easily 


forgotten in later life. 
i REVISED EDITION, > very bold type, strongly bound in | DEVOTIONAL READINGS for’ 
i) cloth, price 7d. FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 
The HOLY COMMUNION. By the Form Dovetions 
Rev. W. H. RIDLBY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth or the Houseno’ ser every Seg in the Week. Vel. & 

i - ‘ . MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32m 
i] red edges, 1s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. cloth, 6s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. “ 
ii) OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 
| ON PRAYIN G. The Necessity and planation of the Lord's Prayer. Chiefly intended for 
Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 9d. | the use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, 6d. ; roan, ls. 6d, 


The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 


} Directions for more Worthily Performing: I. Our Duty Exposition of the a Creed. Chiefly based upom 
Hi towards =. IL. aa towards our Neighbour. | the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 
18mo. cloth, ls. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. Th 
|The RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 
CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- Exposition of the Ten Commandments. 33mo. cloth, 6d.) 


: MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young 


i) Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- Christian’s Warfare nst his Spiritual 
tion for Confirmation. Part Preparation for From the Italian ot LORENZO SCUPOLI. 
ret type with cloth, 6d. 
‘Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ +} roan 
gilt edges, ls. 6d. ‘|The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
———— Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmatiog 


d Holy C ion. T H -fi 
The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid-| "Price in cloth, or limp tous, gilt 
ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of edges, ls. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also publishedyy 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 52mo. cloth, éd. price Is. in cloth ; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


| 
| | London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum a Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN OC. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Lane, E.C.—Saturday, January 6, 1900. 
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